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MINOR LITANY 


This being a time confused and with few clear stars, 
Fithior private cnes or public, 

Out of ite dar'mess I make a litany 

For the lost, “or the haif-loat, for the desperate, 
For alj those whe euffer, not in the flesh, 

I will eay their nemo, but not yet. 


Thiy 4s fcr those vho talk to the boardod man in tho quiet office, 
Senaibly, cainly. oxpiaining just how it waa, 

Ani svddenly burst intc noley, quacking tears; 

Fox those who live through tho party, wishing for death} 

For wao take the serngibie country walks, 

Wondering if pacple staro; 

For those who try to hook ruge in the biz, bright room 

And Jo is badly and are pleased with tho praise; 

For the night and tho fear of the demons of tho night; . 

For the lying back on tho couch ami tho wincing talk. 


This is for those who work end those who my not, 
Por those who suddeniy @ome to a locked door, 

And the work falls out of their hands; 

For thogo who step off the pavomnt into holl, 
having not observed the red light ani the warning sigrmals 
Besause they are busy or ignorant or proude 


This is for those who are bound in the papor chains 
That are atronger than links of iron; this is for those who 

h day heave the papier-machdé rock up the huge am burning hill, 
Ani there is no rock, end no hill, but they do notdow ite 


This is for those who wait till six for the drink, 
For eleven for the tablot; 

And for those who cannot wait but ¢o to the darkness; 
And for those who long for the darkness but do not go, 
Who walk to the window and sce tho body Paliing, 
Hear the thud of air in the ears, 

An] thon turn back to the room and sit down again, 
None having observed the occurrence but themselves. 


Christ have mercy upon use 
Freud have norecy upon uso 
Life, havo mercy upon use 


Vol, II 


This is for those who painfully haul the dark fish out of the dart, 
The child's old nightmare, embalmed in its own pain, 

And, after that, get well or do not get woll, 
But do notforget the sulphur in the mouth or the time when the world 
was different, not for awhile. 


And for those, who also, the veterans of another kind of war, 

Who say "no thane" to ths cocktails, who say "no thanks; woll, yes, 
give me a Coca-Cola", with the trained emile, 

Those who hid the bottlos so cleverly in the trunk, 

Who bribed the attendant, who promised to be good, 

Who woke in the dirty bed in the unlknowntowne 

They are cured now, very much cured, 

They are tanned and fine. Their eyes are their only scare 


This is for those with the light white scars on tm wrists, 
Who remember the emell of gas ami the vomiting, 

And it meant little, and it is a well known qymptom 

And they were always careful to phone, before. 
Nevertheless, they remember. 

This is for those who heard the music suddenly get too loud, 
Who could not alter the fancy when it came. 


Chloral, have mercy upon ude 
Arytal, have mercy upon use ? 
Nembutal, have mercy upon use 


This occurs more or lesa than it did in past times. 
There are statistics. There are no real statistics. 
There is &1s0o no heroism, There is merely 

Fatigue, pain, great confusion, sometimes recoverye 


The name as you mow, is Legion. 

What! s your name friend? Where are yo from, and how did you 
get here? 

Tho name is Legion. It's legion in the case history. 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, 

Mr. and Mrae Legion is the name, 


-—Stephen Vincent Benét* 


It's much too long for an epigraph, of course, but we thowht our 
members would like to see (or see again) a complete work rather than a frag~ 
ment. Bonét has, 1t seems to us, given us one of the most forcible sxamples 
of a synthesis between dowth psychology and creative literatures 


The remainder of this issue will be devoted, for the second tine, 
to pre~convention material, consisting of our armual Tentative Agenda, our 
conference paper by Professor Wayno Burns (submitted to our readers in this 
form pursuant to MLA rules), an abstract of a papor or iginally delivered at 
the English Inetitute by Professor Oarvel Collins (on which our manbers are 
specifically asked to comment either at the Conference or 4n writing), and 
an index to the running bibliographies which have appeared in this NEWS 
LETTER during the past two yearse 


Subscribers and former members of the Conference are once again 
urged to write promptly for reservations as soon as the official program 
* From SELEQOTED WORKS OF STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, publishod by Rinchart and 
Company, Ince Copyright 1940 by Stophon Vincont Bonét, 
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TENTIFIVE AGENDA 
of the 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENOS ON LITBRATURR AND _ PSYCHOLOGY 


To bo hold at the mocting of the Modorn Languago Association 
of Ancrica on 28th, 1952, from 2:00 Pe iio to 
3350 Pe ito in Rom » Hotel St&tlor, Boston, 


le Sontinuance of Orranization 


uogtion: Shall wo continue the mectings of a croup to discuss the intor 

relationdhips betweon iitorature and psychology, in the form of an 
Conforonco or, altcrnatoly, of a D iscusdion Group, if tho lattor 4s ap~ 
provod by tho officors of MLA 7? 


20 Pormanont Organization 


If 4t 48 tho wish of thoso progont, tho chairmn will cntortain a motion 
that a nominating committoo bo appointed from thaso in attondanoo, to 
sont a tickot for chairman, socrotary, ani stcoring committoo for 1953, 
for cloction by thoso in attondanco at tho closo of the motinge 


Sonfercnco Papor 


FRBUDIANISii, CRITICISM, AND JANE BYRS 
Presentation by Professor Wayno Burns, University of Washington, based on 
tho mimoographed paper distributed before the Conforonccte 


4, Discussion 


Discussion fram tho floor based on Professor Burns's papor, contonts of 
rocent issucs of tho NEWS LETTER, and gore ral topica, in tho ordor givone 
Each spoakor will bo linitod to four or five mimutes in all. iianbors who 
cannot attond may submit bricf statoments which will bo road or swmarizod 
by tho Socretary. 


5. Roconnondations 


Shall tho NEWS LETTER bo continued? Aro thoro any suggestions as to ite 
futuro form gnd contonts? 3hall thoro bo a spocific topic for tho nat 


anmial meoting, if any? 


6. Tho Eloction 


Slates to bo presentod by tho nominating committoo, if Nos 2, abovo, is 
approved, or by nominations from tho floore 


Teo Adjournnont 
Officers for tho 1952 nooting: 


Chairman: Willian J, Griffin 
Sccrotary and Editor: Loonard Fe Menhoin 
Stocring Oommittoos Roy Pe Baslor 

Wayne Burns 

Eleanor Le Nicholes 


| 


Froudianiom, Oriticiam and Jano Byre 


by Wayne Burns 
Any rational approach tis valid to literature and may bo 
proporly callod critical which fastons at any point upon 
tho work itsolf. Tho utility of a givon approach doponds 
partly upon tho strongth of tho mimi making it and partly 
upon tho rocognition of tho limita appropriate to ite 
Limite may bo of scopo, dogroo, or rolovanco, and my bo 
oithor plainly laid out by tho oritic himsolf, or may be 
determined by his roadors; and it is, by our argumont, 
the lattor case that commonly falls, sinco an activo 
mind tonds to ovorostimate tho ecopo of its tools am to 
tako as nocossary thoso doctrinal considerations which 
habit has made scom instinctivoocee What produces tho 
ovil of stultification and tho mlico of controwray is 
tho confused approach, whon tho limite aro not soonees 
and tho driving powor bocomos omotionale. RyP.Blackmur 


Those notos=~-and thoy aro notes, rathor than a finished paper——~doal 
only with a singlo limited aspoct of the relationships botwoen litorature and 
psychoanalysis, Within thoso limits my first aim is to offor a few aiggostions 
as to what psychoanalyeis can and cannot do, ami to prosent those suggestions 
a provosativoly as possible, in tio hope of bringing somo of our kay diffore 
ences to opon diacussion. My second aim, roally an oxtonsion of tho firat, 
is to offor a tentative roading of a paseago from Jano Eyro-—-to pose in 
concrete form a few of tha questions that confrot ovory practicing critic 
whose psychological awareness has been hoizhtoned by contact with Freudian 
peychoanalysis,. In other words tnose notcs aro intonded to aipplomont one 
soction of Mr, William Jy Griffin's oxcojlont papor of last yoar: that seo~ 
tion doaling with tho usos and abuses of psychoamalysis in litorary criticiame 


How one understands tho uses and abuses Mre Griffin outlined will of 

course depond in largo pazt on how ono soos literature. To tho organicist 

or tho formalis’, nearly all the uses will bo abusos; to a cortain type of 
sociological ortiic, on the other hand, noarly ali tho abusca will bo usos, 

So 1t goes, and sinse cash of these ways of looking at litorature is dofonse 
~iblo in torms o? its own promisce, thore Js littlo to be gainod by diroct 
argumonte For thoso of us who soc litoraturo difforontly, who love and ro» 
spect it, not moroly as populeri.zod philosophy or puristic form, but as the 
breath and finor spirit of ai}. know! odgae.-insluding pgychoanalytic mowlodge— 
thore would socom to bo only ono positive altornativo. Andi that is for coach 

of us to bocomo in some moagur? an aouthotisian-~-at loast to tho point whoro 
(following such « atudy as Stephen Feppor's The Banda of Criticism in tho Arts) 
wo san develop a theory of ucemomurate with our uniorstanding of 
life and art: a thoory thet roscgnizue lite raiure "as auch," yot at the same 
timo recognizes tho "as mich" to bo inclusive (rathor then fonistioally axe 
Clusive) up to tho point defined by the artiotic trontion, ag exprocsod in 
tho artistic forms in othor words, a thoory that ecoommocabees Froudian or ony 
othor kind of knowledgo—«-in so far as ties knowloige is domadei by the am 
tistic intontion of tho work itsolf, 


A numbor of thoorios moot theso basic roquiremonts; among othors, those 
of Horbert Road, Konneth Burke, D avid Daishese My own critical thinking fol-~ 
lows most closoly that of Horbort Road, whoso Surrcaiiam and tho Romntic 
Frineiple I consider tho boat aingio guide *throtvgh tho mazo of critical "4oma_" 

ie a personal proforonse tha 


I do not wish to insist upon heros 


. 


Our nood is for basic thooretical guidancoy and dospite individual variation, 
any ono of tho critics I havo mentioned (or for that matter, any ono of a dozon 
othor contoxtualist critics who could bo montionod) will provido that guidance: 
thoy will show us how our pay chological awaronoss can bo brought umor aosthotic 
control, and used to quickon (not doadon) our critical facultios. 


I placo so much stross on thoorotical guidanco becauso, without it, thoro 
is no way of controlling our Froudianism-——oxcopt in so far as wo oxorciso ompir~ 
ic rostraint., And for most of us, tho critical rocord indicatos, apiric ro- 
straint is not onoughe Of all the criticism taht is in any sonso Froudian, by 
far tho bost is that which has placod Froudian kmowlodgo undor tho strictest kind 
of acsthotic control; by far tho worst, that which has substituted Froudian for 
critical thoorye By looking to psychoanalysis for tho critical guidanco it can~ 
not givo, that it doos not protond to givo, this lattor typo of critical Froud~ 
ianism has donicd tho uniquonoss of litorary oxprossion, hasy in fact, troatod 
litorature as if it woro anothor torritory to be conquorod in tho namo of Ste 
Sigmund——thus violating both Froud and litoraturo, and in tho procoss, reducing 
good litoraturo to poor Froudianisme 


In making this point, howovor, I do not moan to suggost that any Froudian 
has triod to work out his aggressions on litoraturoe Tho orrors havo boon orrors 
of thoorotical undorstanding, which, in critical practico, havo lod to all kinds 
of roductivo fallacios—~ovon to that of mistaking litcraturo for lifoe Hamlot, 
for instanco, is a charactor in a play, ard must thoroforo bo placod in tho catc~ 
gory homo fictus (as distinct from tho catogory homo sapions): yot cortain cri~ 
tics (and movio~makers), unablo to control the mw insight psychoanalysis ms 
givon them, havo violatod this distinction—~in a fow instancos so grossly that 
thoy havo roducod an infinitely complox drama to tha lovol of Oodipal molodrama,* 
Moro sophisticatod critica havo also orrod (again, I bolicvo, for want of thoo- 
rotical understanding) in thoir attompts at Froudian criticism——minly in thoir 
tondoncy to look upon litorature as an oxtension of the author's lifoe Approachod 
in this way-———as a rocoptaclo for odd bits of biographical information——tho 
work of litorature losos its form, and with its form its moaning: it bocomos, 
not a full oxprossion of the writer's gonius, but a fictionalizod biography, an 
exprossion of his day—by~day actions and thoughts, brought into focus and intor- 
protod through psychoanalysise In short, this approach substitutos tho mn for 
his work, and thon roducos tho mn (along’ with his work) to a case history. 


Of course those roductive fallacios aro not poculiar to psychoanalysis, 
or so-called psychoanalytic criticisme Other and more widely accopted schools 
of criticism aro oqually guilty, Oo. ge thoso that omphasizo myth, morality, idoas, 
motaphysics, form, otce-—if litoraturo is not psychoanalysis, noithor is it 
myth, morality, idoas, motaphysics, or puro form. But the provalonco of reduc 
tivo criticism in no sonso justifios it, If wo aro to do full critical justico 
to literaturo-—-and incidontally allay tho suspicions of those who look upon us 
as translators masquorading as critics——our first task is to rid oursolvos of 
tho reductivo taint. 


Once wo have dono this, tho noxt problom——~again roturning to our thoory 
of criticism——is to dofine tho aosthotic potential of paychoanalysis, My own 
dofinition of this potontial, implicit in what I havo already said, is basod on 
+ho promise that litoraturo cannot bo subjugated to any aystom of thought, not 
evon to tho Froudian systom, I thorofore sco littlo valuc, and much possible 
dangor, in oquating, say, a charactor's actions, with tho Froudian interprotation 

*Aa most of us will rocall, Mr. Griffin's paper incluios a porcoptivo 
critiquo of our Shakospoarian criticism, 


«8 


. 


of those actions, or a writer's symbols with tho Froudian intorprotation of 
those symbols. While it may be at times logitimato and helpful to mk direct 
use of cortain Froudian concopts (cogs tho supor-ogo), fhe critc must use tho 
concopts, amd not bo used by thoms more than that, his usago must be da’ined, 
and guided, and finally controlled, by sound critical principlos based on 4 
sound critical thoorye Otherwise ho will fall into still other variations of 
the roductive fallacye So far as I can soe, then, a systomtic knowlodge of 
psychoanalysis is of slight valuo to tho critic, 


This point, I roalizo, mey provoke sorsous objection, particularly as 
it rolates to contompormry writing, Why, 4% may be askod, is sya*oustic 
Jan thoory of littlo direct critical value whon ao mich resent litorature is 
consciously Froudian? Tho answor, I beliovo, hingos on tho fact tmt tne cone 
scious Froudianism of modorn writors diffors little from tho pro-lraudien ime 
sights of oarlior writers—-—-oxcopt that the modom is plainor, end thercfore 
more oasily rocognizod and doalt withe I am,of courso, spoakirg of sorious, not 
popular litorature. On tho popular lovel, as in a best-solling novol I road a 
fow yoars ago ontitled Tho Stor of Mrae Murphy, ono ofton finds drugstoro 
Froudianism tricked out 4n fictional disrsuisoe. But such writing is not art, 
camot bo art, no mtter how skillfully it 1s presented, Why this is true, I 
havo triod to explain in anothor ossay ("Tho Novolist as Rovolutiorary," 

Arizona Quarterly, Spring, 1951) in which I havo arguod, and I think proved, 
that the writer as artist carmot work within tho limits of the Freudian or my 
other system of thought, and still produce art. Ho cannot, because his ultimte 
function is to oxproas his own particular "differonco," his om gonius, his own 
vision of raality; and to do this ho must push through and boyond tho oxisting 
frontiors of psychoanalytic kmowledge,. To the artist 

all systoms of thought aro cither mans or impodiments——to be rojocted or 
rovolutionized to servo his own onds: and that, in kcoping with tho domands of 
tho creative process, is how svrious modern writors have used psychoanalysis, 
Liko Angus Wilson, whose Hemjock md Aftor derives in part from pay choanalysis, 
thoy havo discovorod in Froud, not final patterns to be fictionally upholetored, 
but a moans of further probing the mystory of humn oxperioncoe By so using 
Froud, by moving from, not towards, Froudian aystom, tha havo deeponed and 
stronrthened their grasp of roality, and, less obviously, thoir art. As yet, 
howovor, thoir expressed paychological insights aro nor mrkedly difforont from, 
or suporior to, thoso of their groatast predocossors, tho writers who first row 
voaled tho springs of humn action that Froud later rediscovored and systomatized.s 
Though workinz from a highor throshold of psychological awaronoss than oarlier 
writors, tho serious modern writer is dill, of nocossity, foliowing the same old 
revolutionary path-~—away from all qystom, towards difforencée Consoquontly, 
his writinge, like tho writing of the past, is an individualizod expression of 
his own vision of reality that cuts through and beyond systomatic Freudianism—— 
ultimatoly to croate its own ordoring of oxporionco, For this roason, tho 
Froudian systom, in and of itsolf, can provide littlo moro than points of cri- 
tical departure, cirresponding to the points of creative departure, Takon bow 
yond those base points, it is awkward and dango rous-——cven as a supplemontary 
critical tool. 


But systomatic knowledge is one thing, awaroness anothore If the litera~ 
ture of the past and present, 1s not systomtivally Froudian, it is invariably 
pay chologicak, often in a sense that can bo fully approhonded only through 
awaronoss deriving from (but not to be confused with) systematic Froudian thoory = 
And it is horo, I bolievo, that we can bogin to soe tho prim critical funo- 


tion of psychoanalysis: which js to raiso critical soneitivity to the ‘nth 
agina tive powore On tho critic as on the sroativo writer, Froud cohfors new 


powors of vision; and just as tho sorious modorn writer uses those powers to 
probe further into tho mystory of human oxporionce, so the serious critic, whose 
first business is to follow the writor as artist whorevor he loads, uses the 
stimulation afforded by Froud to roalize (isos recreate) wmt the artist 

has croatods ~ 


By so defining tho critical function of Froudianism, I am, I admit, re= 
treating from tho critical position which many of us have tried to maintain, 
Yot there scems to bo no altornativo; for those positions, I am concincod, aro 
aosthotically untonablo, oven by tho most liberal Contoxtualistic standards. 
Unloss I am mistaken, wo roally havo no choico but to give up what has como to 
bo known as psychoanalytic criticism in favor af a theory of criticism that 
includes but is not dominatod by Froudian awareness; in othor words, a Con~ 
textualist theory that placos Freudian awareness undor the aosthotic controls 
provided by tho individual work of arte 


For those who aro willing. to accopt this thoory, as thoory—~~and I ox~ 
pect considerable argumont-——-thoroe still romains tho question of practical im-~ 
plicationse Whoro, may it bo asked, docs this theory leavo those of us who aro 
practicing critica? Doos it not, with all its rostrictions, just about climin~ 
ate Froudianism from tho critical picturo? In answor, I should say that tho ro~ 
atrictions climinate not Froudianiom, but Freudian abusos; that dospito those 
restrictions, the thoory opens up moro critical possibilitios than roductive 
Froudianism——though, in tho procoss, it nocossarily deprives us of our spocial 
privilegose Onco wo bogin using Froudianism as a stimulant rathor than as a sub- 
stitute for critical imagination, wo shall bo rosponsible to the sam criteria 
as all othor critics, and thorofore, in a sonso, more on our own, We will no 
longer bo able to rely on the master, or upon the special knowlodgo wo havo de~ 
rivod from him. If wo make a point, wo will have to support it on tho basis of 
tectual and not Froudian ovidenco——and that, in the boginning, may bo difficult, 
for it means, among other things, that wo shall havo to ccaso boing Froudians—— 
at least during the timo wo aro ongaged with a work of litorature-——and submit 
our "h-"6 beings to tho work itsolf. 


Moro spevifically, it mans that wo shall havo to de-systomatizo our 
Minds-—~actually make an effort to olear our minis of tho systomatic Frou ian 
_nowledgo wo may have spont years in developing. Otherwise wo shall inovitably 
franslate rather than follow what tho author as artist has writton-——-tho way a 
friond of mine, roading Hemingway's latest novel, the one about the big fish 
and the little man, tranglatod the cramps in the little man's hand, the massaging 
of tho fingers, ectce Wo simply cannot road a picco of litorature in this way—~ 
as if it were meroly a whetstone for our ow ingenuitye If wo do, wo shall bo 
writing our own pooms and novels, not reading those that havo boon writton for use 
I ropoat: we must try to forgot our systematic Freudian knowledgo.e Wo must, bo~ 
causo it is only by forgaétting Froud's ordoring of oxperience——so intense and 
poworful that it tends to overwhelm tho ordorings of art——that wo can achiove 
the heightened yet unsystoamtized awaroness art domands, preparatory to imposing 
its own systom, its own ordor, upon our minds and imginationse 


All this will bo difficult, yot it will, I beliovo, onable us to mko 
the fullest use of our Freudian awaronoss without boing overwholmed by ite We 
will be froo to exploit and control its stimilativo powers, to placo these powers 
under the direction of the artist, to do with what he wille Indood if woe can do 
velop our now-found powors to thoir ultimate potential, wo should be able to fol- 
low wherever the artist leads, and thus roalizo artistic hcights and depths that 
wore, until Froud, closod to all but tho greatest and most percipiont minds, 
that are still closed to system-bound (including Froud=bound) critics of all 
schoolse Of course we must havo a fairly active and woll balanced imagination 
to bogin with, or Freudianism, as W. H, Audon has suggested (Tho Now Republic, 
Octobor 6, 1952), will stimulate us into critical foolighnass, or worsee But 
if wo possess this necossary imaginative oquipmnt—~gnd nearly all of us do, I 
believe——-wo can, with tho help of Froudim stimulation, develop an acsthoetic 
awaronoss that will, in certain instancos, carry us boyond thn criticism of even 
the most perceptivo non-Freudian critics-—boyond, for oxamplo, Te Se Eldot's 
driticism of Hamlet, in which he mistakos Shakospearo/s psychological subtloty for 


inferior artistry; thon, on tho basis of this misapprehension, pronounces Gor- 
txude inadoqguate, the play a fahiuroo 


If we can go beyond Eiiot in cortain inetances, we can go bayond other 
critica in still other instancos, And this, I believe, is ow critical task: 
to correct, or supploment, or if necessary, replace the work of pre» or nore 
Froudian critica with our own rointerpretations ami revaluationse Such critics 
aa Edmimd Wilson, Horbert Road, andy on a less exalted scale, cortain members 
of our own group, havo already pointed the way. It is up to the rost of us to 
follow, and we can best do this, I believe, by adopting some such critical ap- 
proach as tho ono I have auipgosted, io oo by working, not as Freudians, but as 
critics utilizing the mwaronoss wo have derivod from Froude 


To 4llustrate this approach at all adoquatol% I should now prosent a 
full sriticism of Jano Eyros But I have spoken at such lometh about theoretical 
problems that I shall have to limit my analysis to a single passage, with om 
phasis on a few aspects of this passage, At the risk of scomirg to violate my 
own dicta I shall therefore evade basic critical problems and turn directly to 
the passage in question, quoting it at longth, in the hopo that I can, by am 
ranging and underscoring parts of the tact, bring out the implications that 
seem to me crucial, The passage, which is a kay one, loading into the very 
cohter of tho novel, opens with Ste John onco again pressing Jane to mrry hin, 
this time for the groator glory of Gods 


He laid his had on my head as ho uttered the last wordse 
He had spoken oarnestly, mildly, his look was not, indeed, 
that of a lover beholding his mistress; but it was that of 
pastor recalling his wandering sheop = or bettor, of a guar 
dian angel watching the soul for which he is responsible. 

All men of talent, whethor thay bo mon of feoling or not; whether thoy 
be zoalots, or aspirants, or despots = provided only they be sincore ~ havo 
their sublime moments: when they subdue and rule. I felt vonoration for Ste 
John - veneration so strong that its impetus thrust mo at once to the point 
I had so long I was tomptod to cose struggling with him ~ to rush 
down tho torrent of his will into the gulf of his existence, and thoro lose 
ny owne I was almost as hari bosot by him now ag I had boon onoo beforn, 
in a difforont way, by anothare 


I was a fool both timase To have yiceldod then would have 
been an error of principlo3 to have yielded now would have 
been an error Yo I think at this hour, when 

} I look back %o tha ericia throurh the quiot modiun of time: 
I was unconscious of fully at the instante 


I stood motiondega undar my hiorophant's touch, My refusals wore for 


gotten my fears ovorcoms sy wreutlings paralysede The Impossible le 


my marriago with Ste Jolm ~ was fest becoming tho Possiblog All was changing 


utterly, with a sudden swoop, Relision callod ~ Angols bockoned ~ God commanded ~ 


lifo rolled togothor like a scroll — death's gatos opening, showed oternity | 
boyohd: it seomed, that for safety and bliss there, all hero might be sacri~ 


ficod in a seconde Tho dim room was full of visions. 


"Could you docide now?" asked tho missionarye Tho inquiry was put in 


gentlo tones: ho drow mo to him gently. Oh, that gontlonoss! how far moro 


potont is it than forco! I could rosist St. John's wrath: I grow pliant as 


a reod undor his kindness. 


Yot I knew all tho timo, if I yielded now, I should not the 
loss bo mado to repont, somo day, of my former robollion. 
His nature was not changed by ono hour of solemn prayer: 
it was only elevated. 

I could docido if I were but certain," I answored: 
"wero I but convinced that it is God's will I should marry 
you, I could vow to marry you here and now = camo afterwards 
what would}" 


"iy prayors are heard}" ejaculated St. Johns He prossod his hand firmor 


on my head, as if ho claimed mo: he surrounded mo with his arm, almost as if 


he lovod mo 


(I say almost = I know tho diffeoronce — for I had folt 
what it was to be loveds but, like him, I had now put 
love out of tho quostion, and thought only of duty): I 
contended with my inward dimness of vision, before which 
clouds yet rolled. I sincerely, deeply, fervontly longed 
to do what was right; and only thate "Show mo, show mo 
the pathe" I entroatod of Hoavone 


I was excitod moro than I had evor been; 


and whother what followed was the offoct of excitement, the 
reader shall judgoe 

All the house was still; for I believe all, excopt 
Ste John and myself, wore now rotired to rest. Tho one 
candle was dying out: 


through, and passod at once to my head and oxtromitios. Tho fooling was not 


Like an cloctric shock; ut it wes quite as sharp, as strango, as start : 


it acted on my sonsos as if thoir utmost activity hitherto had boon but torpor: 


from which thoy wore ow summoned, and forced to wake. Thoy roso oxpectant: 


oye and car waited, while tho flosh quivored on my bones¢ 
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the room was full of moonlight. My heart beat fast and thick: I heard its | 
throb. Suddenly it stbod still to an inexprossible fooling that thrilled it 


"What have you heard? What do you seo?" asked Ste Jone 
I saw nothing: but I heard a voice somewhere cry = 

"Janel Jane} nothing mores 

"Oh Godt what is it?" I gaspode 

I might have said, "Whero is it?" for it did not seem 

in the room ~ nor in tho house = nor in the garden: it did 
not come out of the air ~ nor from under the earth ~ nor 
from ovorhcade I had heard it ~ where, or whence, for ovor 
4impossible to knowe And it was the voice of a human being ~ 
a known, loved, well~remombered voice + that of Edward Faire 
fax Rochester; and it spoke in pain and woe wildly, corily, urgontlye 


*I am comingk" I cried. "Wait for mol Oh, I will comol* 


I flew to the door, and looked out into the passago: it was darks 
I ran éut into the garden: it was voide 

"Whore are you?" I exclaimed, 

The Hills beyond ijarsh Glen sent tho answer faintly back ~ 

"Where aro you?® I listonede Tho sighed low in the firs: 

all was moorland lomliness and midnight hush, 

"Down superstitions” I camented, as that specre rose up 
by: the:black yew at the gate. "This is not thy decoption, not 
they witchcraft: it is the work of naturee She was roused, 
and did = no miracle » but her beste" 


I filled the intorval in walking softly about my room, and pon 
dering the visitation which had given my plans their present bente 
I recalled that inward sensation I had experienced: for I could row 
call it, with all its unspeakable strangenesse I recalled the voice 
I had heard; again I questioned whenco it came, as vainly as before: 
it scemed in me = not in the external worlde I asked, waa it a more 
nervous impression ~ a delusion? I could not conceive or believe: 
it was more like an inspirations The wondrous shock of feeling had 
come like the earthquake which shook the foundations of Paul and 
Silas's prisons it fad opened tho doors of the soul's cell, and 
loosed its bandgeese * 


The rationale of my divisions and underlinings should be fairly obvious. 
I have, for the most part, doublo-spaced the more properly dramtic lines, 
single-spaced the commontary; furthermore, I have unmerlined those phrases anf 
lines that exprossa the soxual itplications of the scene most directly, doubling 
the underlining for words that have dofinite sexual connotationse Following 
theso markings-——which but call attontion to what is textually thore——it be» 
comes clear that, on tho drametic levol, Jane is oxperiencing a form of argasm, 
induced by &t. John's touch, otce, and snactionod by his seeming religiosity. 
In the circumstances sho gives in to what she had denied hereolf wita Rosheatsr: 
hor body takos over, so to spea'm: and at tho hoight of her physical ecstasy sho 
hoars Rochester's voico=—to which she gsosponds with "I am comingo! 


If this reading is correct (and I shall attempt to just&fy it later on), 
Jane Eyre'’s psychological transfcronce anticipatos the mechanism of Proust's 
"intermittonces of the heart’--~s::) making duo allowance for the fect that 
Bronto's presentation is of course less analyticel, more direct and lyricale 
and in a sense melodiamatia. Sho waa, aftor all, writing within tho sruito 
conventjons of Victorian romance: moroowor, she was writing as a hodigtical 
naif, with a disregard amounting to scorn for all niceties of tochniques 


* Charlotte Bronte, Jano Eyre (Modorn Library Edition)ppe 456-4594 
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Jane Austen or Jane Austen's typo of fictional art sho could never abide: and 
she said so, in a scathing donunctiation of Emma that may stand as a dofene 
of her own art: 


She [Jane Austen] does hor business of dolineating the surfe.e 

of the lives of the gonteel English people curiously wo? ly 

There is a Chines fidelity, a miniature delicacy in tho paint: 

inge She ruffles her reader by nothing vehement, disturbs hin 

by nothing profound.s The passions are unknown to 
Evon to the feciings sho vouchsafes ncthing more than an on 
casional gracofil but distant recognitioneee Her business is not 
half so much with the human hoart es with tho human cyos, morth, 
hands, and feet. What socs keonly, speaks aptly, moves faoxiviy, 

it suits her to study; but what throbs fast and full, though 
hidden, what the blood rushes through, what is the unseen scat e 
of life and the sentiont target of death — this Miss Auston ignores. 


What she thought Jano Auston ignores-—"what throbs fast and full, though 
hidden, what the blood rushes through, what is the unseen seat of lifes." this 
is what Charlotte Bronte sought to express, by the mans amd in the manner I 
have suggested. Her techniquo-—in contrast to Auston's———wore designed to cut 
beneath surface—-reality; to oxpress unseen, passionate depths; and they were 
designod to achiove this oxprossion (again in contrast to Austen) by moans of a 
hoart—to-heart intimacy that oliminates psychic distance, taht achieves in art 
what her heroine sought in her personal relations: "I could never rest in com 
munication with strong, discreet, am rofined minds, whether male or female, 
till I had passed the outworks of conventional reserve, and crossed the threshold 
of confidence, and won a placo by their heart's vory hearthstone." 


These wore Charlotte Bronte's artistic aims and tochniques, through which, 
in Jane Eyre, sho endeavored to objectify her own sufferings, her own need for 
love. And, for reasons which can only be touched on hero, she succacded-—though 
in a way and to a dogreo that she hersolf fif not fully realizo. less aware of 
the Victorian proprioties than of tho demands of her own feclings, she poured 
those feelings into her seemingly inadequate conceptual techniquos, and with so 
much verbal force that she transformed her spiritual melodrama into a passionate 
quest for love and human fulfillment. Of courso she retained the outward trap— 
pings of thelodrama, as woll as her iiothodist morality and phrasoologye These 
were the only words and forms of expression she know, But at her best, as in 
the passago I have just quoted, she gave her words an amphasis all her own—— 

a@ personal accent that oxpresses, not what a Victorian Mothodistical lady was 
supposed to feel, according to the prescribed moral-religious doctrines of the 
time, but what Charlotte Bronte felt she did foole And it is those feolinga, 
oxpressed in hor difforentiatod language, which underlie the molodramatic sur- 
faco of the novol, and give it a poetic depth that fow critics have recognizei-—- 
the one notable oxception being Virginia Woolf, whose briof impressionistic cri- 
ticism of Jano Eyre (in Tho Common Reader) brings out tho primo quality of 
Charlotte Bronte's art: "It is the rod and fitful glow of the heart's fire which 
illumines her page-——-we read Charlotte Bronte not for exquisite observation of 
character-—-her characters are vigorous and olermontary; not for comedy———hers 

is grim and crude; not for a philoscphic view of life-——hers fis tht of a coun 
try parson's daughtor, but for hor pootrye” Although I am tempted to quote at 
greater length——Virginia Woolf says it all so beautifully———her mein poins is 
the one I havo already strossod, viz. that Bronte's poctry, by expressing our 
mote inartidulato padsions, carries on the emotion and illumines tho wearing 


of the novel, 


*Lotter of 12 April 1850 to W. S, Williams. Quoted by Mary Lascolles, Jano 
Austen and Her Art, ppe 118-119. 
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I have stated Bronte's artistic aims, techniques, and achievomonts at 
such length because it is only by placing tho passago I have quoted jn rele» 
tion to the novel as a whole that we can determine whether or not Bronte's 
language says what I have said it does, whether or not the passage is poetry p 
or something else, whether, in its structural aspects, it vidlates or fulfills 
Bronte's artistic intention, Tome permitting, I would now be obliged to sub- 
stantiate my reading by means of close textual analysis, then to show~--azein 
through textual analysis-——that my roading is not only correct, but aesthatic~ 
ally relevante For it is always possible that such a reading, thoush sound in 
itself, represents an isolated slip of the pen, corresponding to a Freudian. 
slip of the tongue--in which cae, the sexual meanings would have sligh* ace- 
thetic significance, would, in fact, amount to little more than an aesthotic 
excrescence--——a flaw in the toxturo, leading to a weakness in the structure of 
the novole 


In tho present instance, howevor, these are but hypothetical possibilities. 
Unless I have totally misread the textual evidence, the sexuality of this pas~ 
sage, far from being an excrescence, is of a piece with the sexuality, oF £#°one 


wishes, the passionate physicality, that permeates every aspoot of the novel 
from Jane's experiences in the red room to the final scene which sho dallioes 


with the physical hulk of her shorn Samsone To mistake Jane's physicality for 
conventional Methodism or Gothicism, the way Ge Elsie Harrison and so many other 
critics have done, is therefore to miss the essence of Bronte's poetry, am with 
it the qualities that save the novol from banalitye It is to see Rochester, 

for instance, as meroly another version of the transpontine hero, rather than 
as Jane's id~derived dream—man, the physical treasure at the end of her sexual 
rainbowe And what is true for Rochester is true for tho other characters, the 
plot, in fact the ontire novel: without the poetry it 1s exactly what Brot 
Harte's devastating parody reveals it to bee It is "the red and fitful glow 

of the heart's fire" that makes tho difference, that gives the melodramatic 
surface a surreal dimension, and lights up tho dark abysses of the Victorian 


congciencoe 


For Jane life was, in Bronte's om words, a conflict between "principles 
and propensitios"~—a conflict that was only resolved when Rochester's voice 
came to her through the Victorian nights From this point onwards the novel 
moves in a straifixt line to its inevitable conclusione The passago under con- 
sideration is therefore structurally as well as thematically pivotal: it mrks 
the climax, the turning~point, of the dramatic action. So much is ganerally 
agroed upon, even by those critics who maintain that the dramatic structure of 
tho novel will not pormit the resolution ¢hat follows from Jane's climactic 
exporioncds "Up to this point, " according to Edwin Muir, "the story has been 
worked out dramatically; afterwards it is arranged by the author. In the plot 
of a dramatic novel a falsehood like this is a fundamental ono, affocting the 
who characters, every thing o" * If Muir were correct, Bronte's reso~ 
lution, like tho moralistic resolutions of so many Victorian novels, would have 
to be separated from tho rest of the novel and regarded as a structural appond~ 
agée Otherwise we would have the tail wagering the dof-—or, to vary the mote~ 


phor, the bustle dofining the derricro. 


Thore would be no need to mention this problem, wero it not that Muir's 
criticism has some basis in structural fact. If one compares the dramatic struc~ 
ture of Jane Eyre with that, say, of Ema, Bronte's concluding chaptera will 
look very much like a fictional bustle, and a rathor conventional one at thate 
But in structure, as in toxture, the outward charactcristics of tho novol are 
decoptives It ia not a "dramatic novel" in the sense Muir implies, nor is its 
resolution contrived or false. It derives ita dtructural from its thematic 
unity, ag oxprossed in its poetic substructuree And that substructure, as it 


* Edwin Muir, The Structure of the Novo ls ppe 


. 
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manifosts itself in tho physicality of Jano's climactic oxporionce, reveals that 
the concluding chaptors are not appended but structurally integral. When Jane 
was trying to tear herself away from Rochoster, aftor sho had learned about his 
made wifo, a hoavonly voice camo to hor (in a droam that recalled hor childhood 
experience in tho rod room): "It spoke to my spirit: immoasurably distant was 

the tono, yot so noar, it whisperod in my hoart — ‘ify daughtor, floc tomptation}!” 
Much against hor propensities, in ordor to s&thisfy hor principlos, and the voico,. 
she obcyod-——to suffor tho tyranny of St. John, until anothor voico came to hor, 
"tho voice of a himan beingesethat of Edward Fairfax Rochosterees. it seomod in 
Moeee tho work of naturo. Sho [naturo] was roused, and did — no miraclo = but 
hor bostee, tho wondrous shock of fooling had como like en ocarthquako which shook 
the foundation of Paul and Silas's prison; iteesoponod the doors of tho soul's 
cell, and loosed its bandsee.s" In plainor words, Jano's oxporicnco sot hor froot 
it showed hor that God's way was not tho way of doctrine but tho wa of love-— 
the way that led back to Mre Rochostore 


Tho poetry of Jane's passion thus oxtonds and modulates the Gothic frame— 
work of the novol, finally bringing its strango ovonts and coincidences into 
meaningful harmony, As Jano hersolf observos: “Circumstances knit themsclvos, 
fitted themselves, shot into ordor: the chain that had beon lying .hithorto a 
formless lump of links was drawn out straightee.” Although Jano was speaking of 
only one sequence of events, her romarks apply to the structural pattern of the 
novel as a wholee From tho first raw twilight of Gatoshcad to the last mile of 
Jane's walk through Forndoan Wood, the pootry controls tho dramatic action, 
giving it a movemont (and within the movomont a rhythm) that defines and illumines 
the passionate intensity of Jano's thomatic quest——as she socks to reconcile tho 
ways of God to woman, as sho gropes her way through tho psychic darknoss of 
Mothodism to discover her lovo-ideal in a blindod, crippled Rochestors 


Although my analysis of this ono passage (in relation to the novol as a 
whole) is far from complete, and for tho most part unsupported, it should indi~ 
cate that my intorprotation, if oxtonded and developed, would alter the quality 
as well as the meaning of Janc Eyroe Just tho fow implications I have noted are 
sufficient, I think, to indicate how seriously tho novel has beon misundorstood 
and maligned. It is not a truncated "dramtic novol;" neither is it a "roaring 
melodrama," or a iiethodist romance. Brought to "full artistic performanco," it 
is a different and greater novel than any of theso interprotations suggests How 
different, how much greater, I plan to show in a separate ossay that will continue 
from whoero I have left off hore——an essay that should be a contribution to fic 
tional criticism. Whother it will bo that, or something considorably loss or 
worse, willdipend in large measuro, I belicvo, on my ability to uso and control 
my Froudian awaroness in tho ways I havo tried to suggest in this papers 
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Editor's Noto: Professor Carvel Collins's papor did not arrive in time to be 
included in the prosent issue of the NEWS LETTER, It will be presonted for 
commont and criticism in our noxt issue. 
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A Communication——~and a Correction from Dre Ford 
(On pago 1 of tho last issuo Dr. William J. Ford, who contributed A NOTE ON 
HANS CASTORP,was roferred to as "an activo practicing psychiatrist." Dr. Ford 
wrote on Octobor 9 as followse] 

For tho Nows Lettor roaders: I am not and havo mvor boon a psychia~- 
trist but I am a qualifiod "INTERNIST," that is a spocialist in modicine ag op~ 
posed to surgory, and a momber of the American College of Physicians as woll as 
more rogional sociotios for spocialists who aro variously callod "hoart mon," 

" diagnosticiange" 

In rocont yoars it has boon folt that Intornists should know more about 
psychiatry, and from this knowlodgo of organic mdicino and psychiatric modi~ 
cino it has boon hoped that a new undorstanding of human naturo, sick and woll, 
would arisoe This is, of course callod Paychosomatic Modicino. 


Additions to and Changos in Subscription List 


Josoph Proscott, Dopt. of English, Wayno University, Dotroit 1, Michigan 


Professor He K,. Russell wishos to bo addressed at 712 Groonwood Road, 
Chapol Hill, Ne Ce 


This Nows Lottor is now sont on an cxchango basis to Sevontoonth-Contuzy Nows, 
J» Max Patrick, Editor, Qucens Collego, Flushing 67, Ne Ye (Annual sbscrip- 
tion ~ $1.00) and to Tho Shakospoaro Nowslo*t>, Louis Mardor, Editor, 


749 Franklin D. Roosovolt Drivo, Now York 9, N. Ye (Annual subscription - $1.00) 


The NEWS LSTTER onds its yoar with forty-six paid subscriborse Last 
yoar tho number was forty-two. Efficiont continuation of the project at tho 
presont subscription rate would socom to roquiro a list of about 100. 


INDEXES TO VOLUMBS I AND II 


Our yory moagro space pormits us to do no moro than (1) list, by namo, 
tho authors whoso0 works havo beon mentioned in tho running bibliographics which 
havo appoared in tho 1951 and 1952 issuos, and (2) list standard aithors whoso 
works have boon tho subject of specific somment in books and articlos roforrod 
to in tho bibliographics and elsewhere in the various issuose Refcroncog aro 
to volumo, number and pago in tho NEWS LETTERS for 1951 and 1952. 
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1-3-3 t) 
II-2-5 (Barrott) 


Feu lknor = I-2~3 ( Kubic) 
II-5-pazeim (Coll ins) 
Anatole France ( Reik) 
Froud ~ I-2-2 (Zwoig, Mann) 
I~2~3 (Trilling, Hoffman) 
1-3-3 (Wormhowit) (Slochower) 
I~2—4 (Slochowor) 
1-3-7 (Boll) 
II-3-8 (Sloch owor) 
Godwin (Woodcock, Floisher) 
Julien Green II-8~5 (Albrocht) 
Radclyffoe Hall I-4+7 (Allon) 
Hawthorne ~ II~4~7 (Zangwill) 
Héldorlin I-2-2 (Zwoig) 
O. We Holmos I-2~3 ( Oborndorf) 
Huysmans (Baudouin) 
Ibson ~ I-3-5 (Goitoin) 
I-46 (Breitbart) 


Honry Jamos ~ I-2-1 (Rosmzwoig) 
I-3-2 (Edol) 
II-2-6 (Evms 


Robinson Jeffors = II-2-7 (Wagg or r) 
James Joyco — I-3-1 (Wilson) 
II-2-6 ( Troy) 
Franz Kafka I~2—4 (Slochowor ) 
II~2-6 (Jones, Noider) 
II-4—6 (Burns) 
Keats I-2—4 (Wormhoudt) 
II~2—4 (McCurdy ) 
Kiorkegaard ~ II-2—4 (Smith) 
Kingsley I-~3-6 (F. Doutsch) 
Kicist 1-2-2 (Zwoig) 
Lawronco ~ (MeoCurdy 
II-2-4 ( McCur dy 
Thoms Mann I-2-2 
I-4--6 ( Rac ko r) 
Ii-4~pass im (Ford) 
Marx - I-3~3 (Slochowor) 
Te 
II--4-8 (Slochawor 
Molvillo i--2--3 ( Mar ray’) 
I-4-5 ( Sicchnower 
( Avion) 
II-2--6 
I]--2--6 ( Rahv ) 
I1~2~7 (Fagin 


Nio*zache J~2-2 ( Zwoig) Shollcy (Womhoudt ) 


Poo I-23 (Kristen) (Tay lor) 
I-2-3, Ind-1, II-2-5 (Bonaparte) (ideCur dy) 
I-24 (Basler) Sophocles + 
(Groenacro) Tate (Mullehy) 
(idowror) Ii-6 (Friedman and Geseel) 
Lir2~7 (Hungerford) I—4~7 (Kanzer) 
(Pruette) Stendhal ~ I-2-2 (Zweig) 
Proust I-5—4 (Heider) Strindberg - I-2~2 (Jaspors) 
I~4-5 (Burchell Italo Svevo ran) 
II-2-—4 (Pickford ( Hardwick) 
Rossatti ~ (Pickford) Swift I-35 (Duff) 
Rusitin (Allen) Temyson ~ I-2—4 (Basler) 
(Wertham II--2-4 ford) 
I~3-3 (Slochowor) Verhaeren ~ I-2~3 (Baidouin) 
( Anone ) Wagner ~ (Brink) 
1-5-5 (Alexander) Wordsworth ~ 
Sachs) Toh ( Auden ) 
I Kris) 
I-46 (Waugh) (Bakor) 


II-2~6 (Dupee) 
II-3-8 (Sharpe) 


Tast-Minute Items 


A Conference on "The Modern Writer ami Natural Science” has been scheduled 
at Boston for Saturday ovening, Docomber 27th, from 9:0 to 10:30 Pe Me, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Norbort Fuerst of the Department of German, 
Indiana University. Your Editor has been asked to "formulate in a statemnt 
of ce 5 minutes® a "topic, somchow rolated to tly abow thames" Attondance at 
this Conference would be of groat aid in bringing together our spocial aynthe~ 
sis of literature and science with the more goneral study of interreldtionships 
botwoen the two great areas of loarninge 


The Now York Psychoanalytic Institute has established a School of App lied 
Psychoanalysis, designed for students "who have had graduate training in the 
social scionces and the humanities or who have shown ability in those fioldse" 
Of particular interost to our members (in addition to the indispensable basic 
courses in thoory) would bo tha study of fiction through the novels of Fe Scott 
Fitzeorald (beginning in March), of pootry through the works of A, EB. Housman 
(beginning in February), and the gympesium on "Analytic Contributions to the 
Understanding of Art and Literature," a course which is now under way. Your 
Editor has a numbor of copies of the School's prospectuse Additional informa~ 
tion may be obtainod from the Society's office at 247 East 82m Street, Now 
Y ork 28. (Ye should be glad to hear of similar offerings in other parts of 
the country.) 


‘ 


. 


